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In the following Tract, it is proper to state 
that there is not the most distant idea of su- 
perseding Dr. Bell's valuable publications, 
which cannot be too accurately, or too often 
perused, and which detail so fully the progress 
of his interesting Discovery ; still as the cate- 
chetical form of going through his System has 
been always found calculated to facilitate the 
instruction of persons who are learning it, and 
also to be of considerable use for the Masters 
of Central Schools, in examining those wha 
are sent to them for this purpose, it was 
thought a work of this description would have 
many and important advantages in forwarding 
the great objects of the National Society for 
the Education of the Poor. It is believed that 
<he Litest improvements which have been adop- 
ted in the -subsidiary practices of Dr. EelPs plan, 
are inserted in the present work. Should any 
alight variations, however, still be fcuuvd \xvn&«w 

A % 
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mechanical part of the System, as it is here 
stated, and as it is practised at the National 
School, Baldwin's Gardens, they may easily 
be traced, by a reference to the last edition of 
Dr. Bell's Instructions for conducting Schools, 
while the leading principles must always remain 
unaltered, and have been, wheaever fairly tried, 
eminently successful. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 



ON 



BR. BELL'S 



SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 



Qjuttkn. W^I AT is the first thing to be done in iorm- 
iog a School on the Madras, or Dr. Bell's System? 

Answer. It is to be arranged into classes. 

Q. By what method ? 

A. By dividing the children according to the knowledge 
they may have of reading, spelling, or ftieir letters. 

g. How is the master to discover this ? 

A. By finding out who have been at the same school pre. 
viously together, and what proficiency they have made, 
or if the number is small, he may examine them all 
himself. 

Q. Of what number should the classes consist ? 

A. The best number is from 24* to 36, or in large 
schools to 40 ; but that is not always possible ; 1 20 scho- 
lars may perhaps be divided into six classes, having respect, 
as near as may be, to equality of progress in forming each 
class. 



g. What is the next srep ? 

A. To select teachers, that is, the officers and agents, 
from among the children themselves, who are to assist iflt 
the government and instruction of the school* 

Q. From what classes are the teachers selected? 

A. From the higher classes. 

K» How are they selected > 

A. By the elective voices of the higher classes, and besi 
toys in the school j who scarcely ever fail to find the boys. 
mo t suited for the purpose. A short time will enable the 
mister to discover whether a right choice has been made. 
1 fe must change them till he has good ones. They are to> 
be fo'Ji.d, and on the choice of these teachers the whole- 
will depend. 

Q.'How should the master instruct the teachers in their 
duty ? 

A. By getting them to attend him at fiat at extra 
noii rs . 

g. What should be the general character of the teachers I 

A. They must not merely be forward? iri^heir learning, 
but they must be boys of activity and energy, of good 
temper, steady to one thing ; of as much judgment and 
discrimination as you can expect at so ybung ah age, 

g. What is the business of a teacher? 

A. To hear his class their lessons ; to keep the regis* 
*ers ; to apportion the length of each lesson, unless it ii 
before. determined by the regular rules of the school. la 
fchort, under the eye of the master, to direct the whole 
proceedings of the class ; for the order, behaviour, and 
improvement of which he most be responsible. 

f>. What else is also con id«red the business of the* 

teacher? • • • t 

1 A. He is expected, in particular, to tell, whenever 

asked, the number in his class both present and absent** tho 



number of lessons said, and hat* much time has been. ocqa* 
fifed in saving thtai. ; 

1 Q. What other officer fr appointed to each dais t 

A. An assistant teacher. 

£. How is he selected f . 

A. From a higher class, or the best boy in each class* 
as circumstances may point oat, or as the class may reqairt 
particular attention^ 

g. What is hit business? 

A. To assist the teacher in hearing the lessons, and in 
keeping order in the. class; and in case of the teacher's 
absence, to take the whole ftianagerteot of it himself. 
Whenever the teacher leaves the class, if but for a moment, 
the assistant should take his office, and the head boy of d» 
class that of the assistant. 

g. Who is placed avtr the teachers? 

A. An Ubher, who is to be the mosr active and intelli- 
gent boy in the school* His business is to see that the 
teachers do their duty, to mstract them in if, if neceasary; 
to see that the regis re rs are rightly kept, and, in "short, to 
issue, and to see executed, ail the orders of the master* 

g. What is the duty of the master ? 
- Ar His perpetual employment is to overlook the whole 
school, and give life and energy to every inember of it. 
He inspects the classes one by one, and is occupied, where* 
e/ver there is most occasion for his services, and where they 
will have the greatest effect. He is to encourage the diffi- 
dent, the timid, and the backward ; to check and repress) 
the forward and presumptuous, to bestow just and ample 
commendation upon the diligent, attentive, and orderly, 
however dull their capacity, or slow their progress; to 
regulate the ambitious, ronse the sloihful, arid make the, 
idle exert themselves ; in short, to deal out praise and 
blame, encouragement and threatening, according to the 
temper, disposition, and genius. o£ \3afc v&stax* >t\% % 
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octstioatlip to hnxmm&itutewt tteataafcalriinstlQarjitfar 
oller*§Kt» watch over the t gene?al order/ seeiny that W* 
nu^exoMa^enttjareJi^tlieif ^t% a»Aaler*i (rathor .thajn 
acting himself) and overlooking the teactass Ajtd^s&istaatt* 
white hearing their respective 4 lasted r t ;..,, >v v 
J£. To whom is the master accountable.? . , ^<> < ;; 
t Ai To the s«perintcndiBt% J ,jor yiftitew ; 6neio4 mortkof 
who**; appointed every weciki shopld aiiend the wpeJiljr- 
examination, and as much ofterttr Mjtkry fi«n,ai%ke«H w* 
Tehient* and to them sba*]di a)l appeals be madff>,f They 
should also make themselves thoroughly acquainted with 
the mechanical pat 1 4£ *he *y Item,' in 0»&*t Uiat they mj 
luftow wlwHer it i»aoc^rfatciyi"<oUa^ed,ap, in all iu parts, 
ami whether the whole business of the School is conducted, 
wkhordet, method, aridjvgiilajrityx . ; 

j£. Having thus arranged* thfe&hoelj what shouidbe^.the 
imt ohjttdt of fthoHrmiscevi . 

TvA.-Ht|»>ai2eoffiheDoem3wiU admit i to take care, that; 
CSrift child lias his standing fttom; r. 

jjj If the rooar will admits wifcat space ^koyld each child 
occupy, when standing in his tla,ss I 
JL Aboot *6jor i3 inches, 

^ How ahoald the? places for the respective classes be 
distinguished? 

i A* They shook! be chajked or painted, so that they can 
always be seen, and the lines also chalked in front for tho* 
teacher and assistant tdacher ; * c T" being written in chalk 
to signify the former, ".A** the latter. 

«2« 1 Where should the writing jdesks be placed ? 
.A. CJose to the wall io that part of the room whexc . 
there is most light. , 

(J. What number are necessary ? 
A. There need not be more than enough for one, or at 
most two classes to write at a time. 

Q. How should the rest of the space be managed ? 
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\ A; The middle apacfe ofr the room should be leftcltar, 
and on- one aide of the rami, the forms may brpbeed in 
fttfee rows* . one behind the other, whenever the clataeahave 
occasion to sit do wn« » 

ij. What is jparticofefrr to be attended to In the arrange*, 
merit of the classed f 

4« That the whole of the classes, whether stand&ig, 
sitting, or ait payers, should be so- arranged, that the 
roaster may command the whole at one ticw. 

(J. What is the simple principle, on which Dr. left's 
System rests? - ■ •» 

A* Toitiofr by fiie acholaf* themselves. 

(J. It* saying their lessons to the teachers, how do the 



w- 



classes proceed t 

A. The boy who prompts another, or tells Um what 
he mistakes, takes his place; or precedence, m the cfass 
above him so prompted, and those between them. • fa 
taking the place, he always goes dp in the front) abld, *ot 
in the rear, of him whom he correct^ ' : :a :£;. A .^ ,hti 

Q. What plaa is pwsoe&toj&x the attention of the e%il- 

dren ? *; ■■i-\)Z:.\^ ;r-'i">-' : •■<•*: v;/\*o 

A. In whatever part of the* class a waot^efifociAay kp~ 
pear, the boy who* is perceived to be inattedtive is called 
, upon to proceed ; and if he hesitates, he loses his place- ' v 

g. If a- -scholar grossly foils, or misbehaves himself 
what is to be done h ' . v 

A. He is turned to the bottom of his class. - ] i. -M 

£. When a scholar does not read audibly and distinctlyji 
as often happens in the outset, or pronounces badly, or 
makes any of those mistakes which generally sequire a 
length of time to correct, what is to be done d 

A. Each of the scholars under him, who reads audibly, 
Sec. takes his place, till he either corrects himself, or sinks 
below all who do correct hinv 
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• ' . - . ' ' ' 

(£. When a boy has held a high rank in his class for some 
time, what would you do with him I 

A. He may be either made assistant teacher of the class, 
or advanced to a superior class, where he is placed at the 
foot * andf if in a few days he rises near the middle^ he 
maintains a permanent footing in this class ; if not/ n£ 
Siust retHrn to his original class* 

g. If* boy fails in saying his daily lesson, what is to 
be done ? 

A. He is degraded to an inferior class* and placed at the/ 
head v and if he sinks to its level* h? forfeits his formed 
class. . 

g. But if he maintains t high rank in this class, is he 
still to continue in the class to which he has been degraded ? 

A. No; he will be allowed to join his original class 
upon a new trial, when it often happens, that by redoubled 
exertion, he can now keep pace with the rest of the children' 
in it. 

Q. Is this method of change attended with any particu- 
lar benefit f , 

A* Yes. By these means no class is ever retarded, or 
kept back in its progress, by idle or dull boys ; and every 
boy, while he thus finds his own level in the school, is 
fully and profitably employed. 

(?. What are the two general laws by which a school, on 
Dr. Bell's System, is conducted ? 

A. J* That every scholar is allowed,- by a fair and con- 
stant competition with his fellows, to find his level. ' 

.2. That the instruction of the school is carried on by 4 
short, easy, continued, and perfect lessons* 
, : g. Should the master hesitate to unite two small classes* 
into one ? 

A. No. For advantage will be derived to the superior 
class from going over the ground again With the inferkflf 
class, and at all rimes the fewe* the classes the better. 



Q. What may be done with the teachers who are ad* 
Tanced considerably beyond the class of which* thtfy have 
the dharge? 

A. The master may give them books awl fos&s to learr* 
it home, and thus enable them to Carry oft their own st a* 
dies, at leisure hours, in the way which wiM be most ad van* 
tageous to themselves, without interfering wfthY the di*« 
oharge of their office, . *■ . 

£. What other plan may be adopted of advantage t6the 
teachers and assistant teachers in their learning ? 
" A. They should always, in their turn, read a portion of 
the lesson with their class. ? * •- 

(J. Can you point out any other way by which the 
teachers may be improved f 

• A. By having attention paid lb then* by fhe master for 
half an hour occasionally, when the other childrert are dis* 
missed ; and also by their going sometimes, for a short 
period of the day, in tt> the first class) while ihe assistant 
teachers take the duty of the teachers in the respective 
classes, '•' ' "•■> " '" '" ' ■ ■' 

Q. To whom should the master give his orders or in- 
structions ? 
* A. To the u*hef. .. 

Q. And to whom should he deliver them ? 

A. To the teachers, and by the tfesfchers- to their respect- 
ive classes. * * 

■£> What is the advantage 'of this method ?- - 

A. One intelligent boy made to comprehend atoy thing 
in which there is the least difficulty; can bring it down t* 
the level' of his schodl-fellows capacity, and explain it €* 
them far better than the master himself! 
' % Wfiat is theWror «<*t fetal tdtlw welling of a 
school, and to which the master is most liable ? 

A. Loofting aftei< irtdfviducafc, and individual prints, 
%m**& tf**eirffc thai hil *u«erous offifl«% mti^-^V 
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active, and perform properly thexespectUe office* Allotted 
to them, . ' . 

(2- If a teacher, or assistant teacher, docs not report the 
misconduct oi his class to the master, what is dope ? 

A. He is himself reported for neglect by the usher rf 
and if the usher should in like manner £ail, he is in like 
manner answerable. f ,. , -,* 

g. If one part of a class is more imperfect than another* 
how may this be remedied ? 

A. The boy« most backward may individually say then? 
lessons to the more forward, i. e* they may be divided into 
tutor and pupil, and the forma is responsible for the 
progress of the latter, 

Q. What is the ground -work; of all precision, and ne* 
ter dispensed with, wijhput giving rise, to much error and 
neglect ? 

A. The marked book. 

g. To whom are the marked books confined ? 

A. To the teachers and assistant teachers. 

g. Who should preserve a copy of them I 

A. The master. 

Q. For what purpose ? 

A. For the inspection of the _ super jnteWaofs and Tfiai- 

tOrs. . , , ,■■«!•.■;'■■; 

> ... 

0. What is the doty of the n^^ with regard to the 
marked book? a , . 

g. In each class the mas tfr marks with 4>ea and ink in 
the front of the teacher's book, when tajM» in hand, tha» 
numl>er of the class, the teacher's name, the day o£ ihei 
month, the manner in which*it is to be read,, andjwfcethes ^ 

for the 6rst or second time> ^. . ^ 

g. What is trje^ teacher's par-t in keepuj the maikecL, 

A. The teacher mark* wi^th penci} ^id^y of thp jnosthj ' 
it the place where the lesson begins, eye#^ mo^rog,^^ 
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aho where each successive lesson during the day, as it is 

given out, ends* 

' ; -2* At the close of the school For the day, what is done } 

A. The individual proficiency of each scholar, or the 
place which he holds in .his class, and his absence fsom 
school, if that should happen, is entered in a register by 
the teachers, ushers, and other competent officers* t • 

. £» What bther register is kept ? 

A. The register of business, in which is inserted, .the 
Sum of the daily tasks noted in the marked book, or per^ 
formed during the day j the number of lessons read, pages 
of lines ended at, and hours thus employed, in three ad. 
joining columns ; and so with the catechism, religious 
instruction, writing, ciphering, &c. These are added 
weekly and monthly, and Compared by the master and 
teachers with what was done the preceding day, week, and 
month. 

Q. Of wha^ particular benefit are the registers ? 

A. They are : great' instruments of discipline, and pro- 
duce precision and exactness. "Both to the master and 
visitor they afford the readiest means of ascertaining the 
progress and present state of the school, and the regularity 
of attendance of each scholar. r It is at one view thus 
shewn what has been done during any given period by 
each class, and a friaf wfll j^roVe whether it has been gone 
over properly and correctly. 

<j'N. B* In Sunday Schools the register may be examined 
oaee in evtry month, and the progress of the children may 
W; enquired into at any given period. This account should. 
beicept by the masters of the schools at extra hours, as 
the time is limited when the school is held on .Sundays 
atone* The process of ins trocfioririiay be the same, but it 
would perhaps be advisable to have what is usually called, 
" thereligiobs imtrnctiori/ f 'ih themothing, and the rea^. 
.kfia $ie afternoon. ' "■» «"-' • ' " *■>■> v -- ^ 
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#•- What mode would you take periodically to aseert*&* 
the progress of the children ? • , 

• A. A weekly examination attended by the visitors and 
members of the Committee. 

g. In what way should such weekly examinations be 
conducted ? 

A. Each class should be brought up separately, and the; 
teacher be desired to hear them, under the direction of the 
visitor in the whole of the preceding week's business, or 
such part of it as the visitor may think proper, or out of 
any books they have previously gone through. 

g. What particular advantage is there in directing the 
teacher to hear the classes at the examination ? 

A. The visitor will thus be enabled to ascertain whether 
the teacher is competent to his duty, and at the same time 
confidence will be given to the teacher, and what is 
very necessary, consequence, in the eyes of the class : the 
master should attend the class during the whole of the ex- 
amination. 

j£. What other useful office may the visitor undertake rV 

A. He may communicate any religious instruction, or 
explanation, of what the children are reading, and by easy 
questions he will see wheiher they comprehend what they 
read. Places should invariably be taken according to supe- 
riority in answering. 

- 2* A* this system so much depends on the teachers of 
each class, what should be done to secure their exertiofis ? 

♦ A. The forfeiture of the office through misconduct shorrfS 
fee severely felt; and merit-tickets, prize. books, prize- 
medals, or ar»y other kind of encouragement, may be given 
them, if their class is in such order, and makes such ittu 
provement as it ougjn to dp. 

.£. What reward may be given to the beat children at 
the weekly examination f 
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A. Printed ticket* of iHerir, off different value, some? 
6 for 6d. ^d. 2d. and so on according to their rank iti this 
r fhool ; they may be paid at the time,* or the account be set 
in the fund. book. 

g. 'Wharis the furafcbook t 

A. A book in which an account is kept of the number 

^ tickets of merh due to the children, and the value of 

ihktA ; which Value is given to such child, sometimes at 

file Weekly, 6r other examination; or, it is suffered t& 

. riCetfmulare till it can be applied to" some useful purpose^ or 

fill the child quits the school. 

1 £• How would you discover who had made the most 
progress in each class, during the week ? 

A. I would find out who, on the whole, had been higbest 
in the class, by examining the register 'for ascertaining 
individual progress, as it is called,- in which the place 
each boy holds in his class, is noted down, and,, of 
course, the boy, whose total number is the least, must 
have kept his rank highest, and he is placed first the 
beginning of the ehsuing week, and so on through the 
class. 
' g. tn what proportion may the tickets be bestowed ? 

A. On the two 6rst boys, according to the above plan, 
•ile each, and two to the teacher, if his class perform iin 
examination to the satisfaction of the visitors. 

jj. Is, the register for ascertaining individual progress 
©f any, other use ? 

A. Yes. It proves what boy is absent each day, mom* 
i'ng and afternoon, A. \£ affixed to his name* if absent 
without leave; and L. if with leave ;S. if sick. 

' g. How would j?ou punish the absentees ? 

A. If they only come too fate, by keeping them rhe 
Bamc portion of time after their school. fellows are gone 
home. If absent a whole morning or ifrefttn^y aVrsvVj 
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confinement and imposition, jmlesa a satisfactory reason for 
nofl*a£teodance be sent to the master by the parent, 

" ■ j ■ 't 

Q. How is the alphabet first taught ? 

A. By writing on sand and slates* and from cards. , 

£• How is the writing on sand taught? 

A. For this purpose, smooth arid level trays, or boards 

about three feet long, ten inches wide, with ledges on 

erery side, of an inch deep (inside measurement) placed 

on a convenient, bench or form, may; each of them serve 

for three children. A little dry aand is put into them, 

so that with a shake it will become level, and spread itself 

thinly over the surface. . 

Q. What does the teacher then do ? 

A. He traces in the sand with his fore finger a capital 

letter, of which there is a copy before him. The scholar 

traces the impression -again and again, the teacher guiding 

his finger at first, if necessary, and the sand is then 

smoothed with a shake. 

g. What is next done ? 

A. The scholar, looking at the letter before him, tries 

to cop/ it, and h assisted as before, and directed till he 

can do it with ease and with precision. The copy is then 

withdrawn, and the scholar must now form it from me* 

mory. 

£. What follows after one letter has been thuft 

taught? 

A. In like manner a second letter is thus taught ; ho 

then returns to the former, and makes alternately the one 

and the other, till he can form both with readiness and 

exactness. This done, he proceeds to a third, and so on,, 

never taking in hand a letter till he is familiar with all 

that precede it. 

£. How may* the letters be printed for this purpose ? 

* c. 
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A* 1%e letters (lai^c and stnall) may be printed oos> 
sheet of paper, then cut out separately, and put on paste* 
board. (This will make them last some time ; three al- 
phabets done in this manner will suffice.) 
0. What letters should be first chosen ? - f- 
A. The capitals, 1, L, T, O. ; : 

Q. To what other tetter* shouW partiqutar mttemidn fee 
shewn ? ' y -.•..-• < 

A. b, d, p, q. • < \ . •> 

Q. How is the pcpil taught to dktinfoish them i 

A. -By telling him that <e*ch is formed of an o, and a 

straight Hrk; that the o, in b arxl p> is on the right, and - 

in d and q, on the left ; or by such other device as will •' 

readily occur to the earnest teacher, ;• 

Q. What else may be taught by writing on sand ? 
A • The double letters* digits, numerals, and stops* 
J£. Ha* ing finished with the sand and slate, (and the; 
writing the alphabet on slates, is. perhaps the best plan) how 
is the alphabet now read ? 

A. On the first leaf of the First Book of the Nations} 
Society. w 

£• After leaving the alphabet* how are pages $ and 4$ r 
of the monosyllabic cards, or National Society School 
Book, No. 1, begun? 

A. By what is termed a loud or repeating lesson. 
d« Of what quantity do the first lesson* consist ? , \ ■ 

A. The words, €€ page 3," compose the first of these, > 
repeating lessons ; afterwards the two fij>t words ; . ani 
then the last three in the first line. , ',: . ,; ;!) 

Q. What is tic manner of sayieg. the " : repea^g 
lesspn ?*' . . . .s ,-. .■■ v .■ ■ :j . . , , n> ..i . . - 4 

A- The teacher gives out the wotds or. letters., himself 
and then the whole class are to follow him by, a ^ loud, , 
slow, and distipct pronunciation. i >•..;].,; *.•»;" ,. , i \ 
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g. How is this done? State the plan more parti, 
cafarfy. 

• A. The teacher says M Page/* The whole clas*inv 
mediately and together say the sane. Then the teacher* 
" 3 ;" class « 3*" Then the teacher, " I ;*» the class. 
"1." Teacher, " a j'^ckws, " *.** Teacher, "la^" 
class, * la." The assistant teacher gtvea it oat next in 
the same way, each boy following as before, aad thea 
every child in the class in turn* 

Q. What is next taught ? 

A. The following word, <f le/ # 

£. Is this taught in the same manner ? 

A. Yes. It is repeated backward and forward, first bf 
the teacher, then the assistant teacher, then each one in the 
class as before ; and then . the three following words form 
the rext lessen aho in the tame manner, 

£• How loag are the repeating lessons continued } 

A. Generally oue lice will be sufficient ; buc they 
should be continued till the class has obtained a distinct 
and steady mode of pronouncing the letters, and till their 
attention is so far fixed, that they will read the letters 
themselves, as they follow in the succession of words on 
the cards. . - • 

£• How does the class then proceed ? 

A. Forming the letteis into syllables, each child taking 
a letter, reading the card across, and taking three, four> 
or five syllables for a lesson, according to their profi- 
ciency ; though the children ought soon to be able to learn 
one line at a lesson. 

£• What should the teacher invariably say, when he 
thinks the lesson is of a proper length ? 

A. " Stop;" or else, give some sign which the chil- 
dren will understand, 
g. What is then done ? 

A» Then the lessoa is read in the way just mentioned, 
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strst u backwards*'* after "stop" has been said** the* 
forwards and backwards, backwards and forwards, (be- 
ginning with any child indiscriminately) till the teacher" 
say s, " Shut books ;" or, when the school is numerous* 
wakes a sign. 

Q. What are the scholars then called upon to do? 

A. The teacher makes them spell the words off book* 
beginning always with the hardest word in the lesson. 

{£. How are the scholars taught to spell the syllables I 

A. Oh book, thus : 1-a, la. Qf hook, la, La, 

£. What is this called f 

A* Previous spelling* 

Q. How often must each card be thus read by previa** 
spelling ? 

A. Two or three time*, if necessary \ or only once if 
the clasa is perfect in the whole, when examined in any and 
every part of it, 

g. After previous spelling, in what way is each card 
or leaf (which is considered as a distinct book) gone 
through ? 

A, Word by word, thus :- M la/* " le," kx. 

£. What quantity is generally learnt for each ksson ? 

A. The first time of going ovej: the cards in either of 
these ways, i. e. by previous spellings or word by word, 
qpe line is in general learnt, and two lines the second 
time. 

{?. In what manner are places taken ? 

A. The child who corrects another, or sets him right 
in any mistake he has made, goes above him, in front ; 
the child who loses a place, goes down behind the other. 
The child that is prompted, or set right, should go down 
before he corrects him self \ 

Q. Is it desirable for the children to go to their seats ia, 
order to get their lessons ? 
. * A .v No* For by spending tlw xvmfc iKVowtA. xtofi^ ^IS* 
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it, in saying it to their teachers, they will learn it more 
effectually. At least the class need only go to their seats 
•nee in five or six lessons ; and if recitation is necessary, 
it may be better done by the, children going for a few 
minutes into their yard or play-ground. 

Q. When a scholar, who has made some progress, comes 
to school, with what does he begin? 

A. Generally with the sand-board, or lowest class, and 
he works his way up so as to find hi* level ; but this i*ay 
be left to the discretion of the master. 

g. How should a ftesh cla6$, which has made tfome 
progress in other schools, be taught the new mode of say- 
ing lessons? 

A. By each of the scholars reading in the alphabet, 
or monosyllables, with which they are acquainted, a short 
lesson,, in whicji case, thirty, and even sixty, lessons have 1 
been said in an hour. . ; * 

Q. At what period is previous speUkig discemtinved-? 

A. When the Monosyllabic Spelling-book is finished* ' 

£. Is there no exception to *his rule ? 

A. Yes. If after all that has been done, the scholar 
meets with a syllable which puzsles him, he divides that 
syllable,, and that only into letters, by previous spelling, 
to enable him to read it. \ 

, Q. How are tjie children taught to turn to any places* 
their bppk ? . . 

.A. They are taught to do so hy degrees, and almost wv- 
sensibly, by never passing, a page or vefse, or chapter or 
lesson, without reading or learning its number. 
, Or Wh$n,«Q the, .stops or points learnt ? 

A. At the end of the monosyllabio cards ; and they ax* 
taught on itjie sandy tjh« tame, as the letters, what each^top 
h, and how Jong 5 ^e reader should pmsse at it in 
reading. ■ •„ * _ - 

Q- How Arc the , chiMren practised in the use of the 
stops i 
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A. By the teacher asking the child in the class, wit* 
way bfc reading, what the stop h ? what h the proper 
passe to be made? and desiring the class to make a re. 
acmbiance of it with the-finger oh the fedok. 
' Q. How ;is attention to this essential point afterwards 
secured? 

: Ai By taking places. Any child correcting another 
for not attending properly to the stops, gets above the one ' 
sooffending. 

12- How may* particular attention be gained to the 
hardest words ? .,,■-.*■ 

•• » A. By asking what renders any particular word ^dif* 
&<xdt. Thus : 'Why is i c f hlegirt" a difficult word ? Be- - 
cause'the g is not sounded, and because the p h sounds like 
f. * " Dream ?"* ea sounds like ee, double e. " Wretch ?•• 
.The w is not sounded. 

• *g. What is the new ^way in which the alphabet is 
taught at the National School ? 

A. First tutor from a higher class makes pupil in the 
lowest class write letter 1, exactly like a ropy placed be- 
fore the child, with «>ne stroke ; the letter L in the same 
way, and the same distance; then 1 and L alternately; 
then T and O in the same way ; then I, L, T, O. Then 
form a class-; and let the children read this lesson off their 
slate, in a card lesson, counting six between each letter ; 
«be doss all repeating with the teacher aloud, the same as 
a loud or repeating lesson. Next, each child reads the 
whole lesson, counting six between, ia a low voice ; then 
each one takes a letter, counting as before. Then leave 
slates, and wrjte by dictation promiscuously. Then read 
from slates, erfch taking a letter. The wbule alphabet ia 
so*ght in this manner. 

jg. Bc^vthts apply to the>r/#W and written characters? 

A. The writing of the printed characters is compare! 
tively of small moment, and the reading of them U ata*ax 
insensibly acquired, when tut wriu^ \etVt\s -are. VW 
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* Q. 'What W the manner in wWch, aeeordmg to this 
new plaaof learning to write and read ax the same ttane, 
the caid^ are gone through ? 

A. When (he alphabet is finished, and the class begtos, 
fwge 3, the page is given out by a child, saying, page, 
next j, till perfect. Then 3 it written in th» aiaat 
«ornen The slate is then put oy*r /he book, scrahac^till 
' the lesson may be aeen. Chilli says *' 1 # " the- chaldsqi 
all write " 1;*' next says " a," all Write f * *;*? nost 
•ays " la/' and so on to the end of the liaa. The 
teacher says, 4< Stop. " I hen the books aae hid* Then 
sexd Jeoson backwards, by previous spelling if necessary 
• from slate, and forward* nil teacher gikres a eigfcal ; the* 
read it by wtoccb till: perfect.; cms at once by words, then 
turn slates by signal, and write pr ewnweaousty iby dBcttrtipn. 
Teacher says M la ;" the child, whose turn it isfto begja, 
aays " la'* after bisi j the next " l,'* all write «*).»» ^xt 
»' a," all write " a.'< Tae iesson when jiil the words act 
tfcus written, is read OTwrby words once. s 

Q. How long* is this com iougd? ! 

A. To the end of page 8* 

g. How are the ca rds from pt 9 f pv M learnt ^ '• . 
A. By the children sitting down, arid -wiling for AaU 
an hour, or an boor, each day y in the following manner; 
The teacher says " spar," ail write .*■? spaty* looking on 
the cards ; each word is done in thwrniy, and tw&, thix«i 
♦r^eveo Marlines may ha give* foe a lesson. Theti the 
teacher says ** stop, ,J tfee cards are. hid/ the leatonti spread 
backwards and forwards by words feomtthe slate seferal 
ticnes, the children whiiperiog each word, a* the «WW, 
««sho*e tarn it », says h aloud. When perfect' io: this 
manner, the lesson is spelt as before, and read ante hf wo^dt 
backwards.- V -• - ■ ' •» ' • -» ' * • <•••• ■ /;; 

Q. Whtie the spelling cards from p. 9 to ft' 1 a* are 
learning in this manner what may^ be beg4& } 
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(J. How is the National School Book, fro. 2, that is, 
the collection of atone* of words of one syllable began ? 
- A. By a repeating lesson from the mouth of the teacher, 
is) the following manner : the teacher says, " The way/" 
xlaes says the *ame after him ; teacher, " of God," class, 
^of God;" teacher, " i$/* class the like; teacher, «* a 
good way," class, ditto. Then the assistant, and the 
boys after himy as before io the cards* 
> > *Q, What irdone next ? 

*A. The first bojr izyt, u The way;" next, t( *f 
God ;" next* " is ;" next, " a good way." Sack child 
repeating to itself in a whispering ar low voice what fs 
said aloud by the child whose tern it is to read. 

(£. When the whole class has b**n exercised in this 
J mvy v what does the teacher next te^ch his class t 

A. The teacher will make any boy read a whole sen. 
tence, or part of it, by pauses, taking particular care to 
kt the* voice pause > or rest where the sense, will admit, 
besides at the regular stops, thus: " The way— of God 
—is — a good way." 

Q. Haw long it, this coo tinned ? 

A. Till every boy has obtained a slow, clear, and cor? 
£ect mode of reading ; and shea the , lesson may be learnt 
and read in the usual way, taking particular care to make 
the due pause at the stops. 

Q. What is the way generally in which the fifst/JNirt of 
the little story-book, No. 4, is then continued to be read i 

A. Each lesson or story is sead by short portions ; and 
wheo the whole of any lesson otv story hai been thus read, 
it is read afterwards once as k staads in the book, arid 
H|ucstiom #re asked out of it* -■••■•, 

£. How is each child to be taught to read/ ■ 

A. Slowly, distinctly, and audibly,; pronouncing a 1st tit 
louder the last ktter of every ^#rd, and th* liftX ^*<»k *& 
every sentence* 



g. How is the quantity which each child reads to le 
regulated ? 

A. It should be a short portion, and each reads in suc- 
cession till the teacher says, " Next," or points to any 
particular boy to proceed. The scholar, who happens to 
«ead the last part of the lesson, begins it again ; and thus 
they go on till the teacher says, " Shut books." 

g. What follows ? 

A. The hardest words are spelt off book, and then the 
next lesson is read over by the scholars, that the teacher 
tnay fix its length ; antl it is read over and over again, till 
each child is perfect, 

g. What is a scholar too apt to db, when he meets with 
a hard word ? 

A. To repeat over and over again the^easy words which 
stand before it, till he can stumble upon the difficult 
word. 

(?. How should this error be, corrected ? 

A. Th$ fye of the scholar should be confined to the 
single word which puzzles him, by being prevented from 
pronouncing any other till it be read* 

Q. How should he be punished, if he disobeys this 
f ule ? 

A. Let the next scholar correct him, and take his 
place ; the best mode of punishing and correcting every 
error.' 

g. How are the spelling words of more than one syl- 
lable read, in the National School Book, No. a ? 

A. The first boy says " ?o-' 9 the next " et, M the next 
u Poet," each boy thus taking a syllable, and the third 
boy in rotation pronouncing the whole word. 

Qj. When perfect in reading syllabically, the spelling 
words of more than one syllable, how does the class pro- 
ceed ? 

A. Each boy taking a whole word, 3, 4, or 5 words 
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compose a lesson ; though the length aWy *ary acoordbi£ 
to the proficiency of the class* • !-:,■* 

1 jQ. How' is" the' History of Joseph and hit Brethren 

read ? : -.-..' r { 

A. By pauses and sentences, thus : Now— +Ja<or>— loted 
—Joseph — more — than— all his children— because— 4ie wa* 
— the son — of his old age— and— He made him— a coat— 
of many colours. 

g. To what may recourse be had, if distinct and cor- 
rect pronunciation is lost sight. of * 

A. To repeating lessens. » 

2« What caution should be attended to with respect to 
the reading the history of Joseph and his brethren' t <" . 

A. Great care should be taken that no new reading 
lesson is entered- upon, till the spelling lessons which g* 
before, have beeri read^yllabuJally, and word by word* 

Q. Though this book is difficult, what will be tjie ad* 
vantage, if it be gone throagh correctly and perfectly i 
' A. The scholar may then begin the Sermon on the 
Mount, or indeed any other reading book with ease an4 
pleasure to himself. : 

g. What is the new mode of learning the latter part of 
the book, No. 2, or words of more than one syllable, by 
reading and writing at the same time I 

Ai In the syllabic, words, £rst boy says " po"— -a^l 
write u po"— next " et," all write " et"— next aayi 
a Poet," so on to the end of the lesson; then if is rea$ 
from the slate (hiding the book) backwards and forwards 
syllabically, till the teacher give*, a -signal ; then the If ssoo 
is read by words; till perfect. Or it may be read by 
words at once. The slates are next turned, and the 
words are written by dictation promiscuously, thus : teacher 
•ays '*poet"- first boy says "'po"— next boy saya "ftf? 
—next " p $ ' — next " ©" — next " e" — next " t." Tfcf 
next boy pronounces the Word u Poeu M — &«& Vvxki \% 

B 
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witWa* fc'iwsisd, aW ^wheo tikrwfaofe lesson <» thus 
written, it it read once by words* 

3fe* What ^ara *he-bw*ks wad after the: National School 
Book, No. 2* 

Discourse. jofourSav,our. 
Semron oi^die Mwrft, 
Miracle* of our Saviour* 
Osttfvaikfc Abridgement of the [Kble* 

Testament* 

Prayer book, 

Bible. 

g. What directions can be gi*en as luipt towards «oa* 
bling the children to read well, -and to vnderstaod what 
they read? 

A. In the Book No. *, the Parables, Discourses, Mint* 
des, of our Saviour, and the Sermon on the Mount, the 
teacher may rcfetd the lesson first to the class, if neoetaaryi 
and the class afterwards by pauses, that is, each child ia turn 
reading the smallest member of a sentence, which comah* 
a distinct idea. This is the first time of going over ti&k 
bbok, and the teacher asks the children easy questions 
out of every lesson. The second time, the children read 
rather longer passages, according as the sense will adaait, 
the children fast questioning one another with the books 
fopen, and afterwards, the teacher asking them questions* 
the books being shut. • k 

Q. Are Ostervald'a Abridgement of th* Bible, or the 
Testament, or Bible, read in the same manner ? - 

A. Not exactly : the teacher does not read the kfcsoo to 
the class first ; the children take up one another by JongH 
sentences, paragraphs, See. attending to the course of the 
narrative, and they at once question one another iaota each 
lesson, the teacher continuing to auk them afterwards wilb 
tfiebookfvbau 
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Q. Wkatisth^ncw medeof ^eUittgy jr c oa diag toJPr, 
Bell's Plan called ? 

•A. Unreiterated, beoaote the lexers are at* ivptaacd 
over in an useless manner, as was formerly done* 

g. What is the mode of asking Ac data to spell 
words ? 

A. If the scholar reads syliabically, he it also asked 
syllabically to spell his words thus : fai th ' - fial » wcsa» 
which he repeats, faith— fullness, and then spells f—a— » 
i— *t— rhs=f*-»— lss»n— e— *s~-s, {teasing on instant be- 
tween each letter, and double that time at the end of 
every syllable* 

g. &h«dd the scholar refeat the syllable it he goes 
along, or theword after he has done ? 

A. No. It serves no other purpose than to create de- 
lay, and impede his progress* 

&• When the class ia expert in this mode of spelling, 
and in reading by sentences, how is the word asked ? 
* A» in uhe common way— "fait hfolneas," bat it is always 
repeated by the scholars by syllables-*faith-ful.ne$s, and 
what is usually practised now is, a syllable by -each, 
boy in turn* and tn the spelling, each boy in rum a 
ktttr. 

g. What is the advantage of this jrian * 

A, It tends materially to keep *p the attention of the 
class, 

Q, May it not however sometimes be varied ? 

A, Yes. Sometimes the boy may take a letter only, 
sometimes a syllable, and tomet*tmet<a whole word* 

Q. in. hearing a cis»s*pell, what words dees the teaetrer 
select? 

A. The most xftfficnk, or those which have not occurred 
frequently, or that way be supposed to be not wefj re. 
jaembered* 

£. What quantity may ^ th«se u*^\y ««iRMsKHft\ 
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. A. The number diminishes daily? after a little pro* 
gress one or two of the hardest words in a lesson will pro- 
bably be adfictent* as the rest will have been; learnt and 
known before. 

<?• If the mistake of a letter is made by the scholar in 
spelling! how is it corrected ? 

i A; The boy next in order who can set him right, mast 
onky name the single defter, -where the mistake was com- 
mitted, and then he takes his place. 

Q. How does the boy, who- was corrected, then pro- 
teed ? 
* A. He repeats that letter only, and goes on spelling the 

rest of the word* subject to the same correction. as before 
from the boy below him, and he must spell his word 
jftver and oyer again, if necessary, till he makes no 
mistake. 

Q. When should the scholar be taught what the accent 
means? 

A. In beginning to read words of more than one sylr 
lable. . 

Q. What should he be asked respecting it ? 

A. On what syllable the accent or stress of the voice 
should be placed, whether on the first, second, third, Sec. 
and how the word would be read if placed otherwise. 

£• To what does this lead ? 

A. Correct pronunciation. 

Q. In reading also, what may the judicious teacher in. 
struct, his children to do ? 

A. To lay the stress upon the proper word, and also to 
read the smallest member of a .sentence, which contains 
a distinct idea. .. 

•v £• Wh$t ptjier mode «nay be adopted alio, for securing 

the attention of the children to what they read ? ; • . ; . 

M A. Familiar questions being asked by the visitor, the 

master* ox by the teachers, or even the children themselves, 

under the eye and direction of expene,ucs& vi^vcvtewdaats. 
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Q. From what period does cl Religious Instruction," o* 
learning by heart the Prayers, Graces, Cattchisias, Ac* 
commence ? 1 

A, From the period of every child's first coming to the 
school. 

g. How is this taught ? r 

A. In small portions at a time from the mouth of the 
tea chef, the class together repeating it after him, at firsts 
and then separately, till perfect in each portion as it paw 

ceeds. » * »„ 

g. What is the order in which* this Religious Instruct 
lion is to be learnt ? 

A. First, the Lord's Prayer, then Graces before and 
after Meat, the second and third Collects of Morning 
and Evening ^Prayer, Prayers to be used daily at home r 
Prayers on entering and • leaving Church, the Catechism,, 
and afterwards the same broken into short Questions and 
Answers. < 

g. Is any other explanation of the Catechism learnt ?' 
" A. Yes. Grossman's Introduction, &c. or some other 
Exposition of the Chureh Catechism recommended by 
the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge. 

g. Who are to be considered as monitors of silence f 

A* The teachers of the respective classes. 

Q. What should those teachers have who first succeed 
in reducing their classes to quietness and order ? 

A. A double reward. . 

Q. What punishment should be inflicted on those 
teachers who transgress themselves, or do not report their 
scholars who transgress? * 

A. They should be deprived of their weekly reward, 
or even degraded, if necessary. 

<?. How is the first offender in this respect to be 
punished? 

A* His name is noted down, and he is confined, or ke$t 
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te> (to bottom of his dais, or any other punishment of 
(1st* kind, winch may occur to the master, till entire 
silence is obtained. *' 

Q. Is any talking allowed ? 

A. No. If any thing is to be said, it must be whit* 
fered to the master in a corner of the room; all else is 
transacted by signs. 

4). Who is responsible for the observation of these 
wdes ? 

A, The usher or ushers who must see that they aretkdjs 
executed by the teachers* 

£. Still, however, what mast be attended to respecting 
sfce children in reading ? 

A. Thar each scholar is distinctly heard by his teacher 
and" class fellows. This well managed does not create the* 
insupportable noise mo often heard in school*. 

£• What plan may aiso-be adopted for preventing noise? 
when the children go to and from their seats* and fentc* 
and leave the school ? 

A. Their taking verjf short steps. 
. g. ' How may the noise, which is- occasioned in * nu- 
merous school by the words " begin ; open or shut books* 
Ire* be prevented > 

A. TTiese and other orders of the samfc kind av e giveit 
by signs \ such as pointing to the boy who is to begin* 
faising or falling the hand, or orher devices which the 
teachers are sure to invent or improve. 

g. Can you recapitulate some points to be particularly 
attended to ? 

A. Perfect instruction ; the course of study we!! ar> 
ranged ; due rength of lessons ; continued occupation j 
the teachers unceasingly attentive; enwTatfon properly ex- 
cited 3 no moment throughout the fay lost* to any : child* 
but every instant profitably employed ; perfect order and 
regularity in every movement. 
Q. How may faults* in a great degree^ be prevented I 









(J. If howcvei it should be noses wfj what are.the.pf* 
mshMitf* inflicted * 

A. Loss of place, or tegradawofjoiflhUclasj ? ( coafiRft* 
neat at exua hours, xo- rec&ver, by diligence, wf^nfajf 
have boe» los* by idleness; the same p^whwal;, aj4^- 
iota*** aiejuifchouttia aligned ^ 
or absent themselves from, school s solitary eonfiaemtyfe 
i^&ppaiiion, the. fatok took, or regii^ of gfoi*e* of a se. 
nous nature solemnly inspected once a. week in Ercjftnqt^of 
t*M5 whole scbooV drawn up in a wck for thi purpose, 
when the nature and consequence of erery omission or com* 
mission are explained is th* language of Ue fichpol* and 
the 6a trjgd» and science pronounced on the. accjised by a 
jury of the best boys, which sentence h inflici^d* roki* 
gated, or remitted at the discretion of the s^pe*ifltendant, 
visitor, or schoolmaster ; expulsion or rod only in ex- 
treme cases, then by direction of visitor*, and every jhfng 
tteoe to make a sextons and luting ynprewlofu 

Q» What k the particular advautafe of tfeft ELegftjuter of 
©(fences* and the manner of inspecting it ? 

A. It allows time to the accused to rnj&e, kfr 4tfm#j 
it produce a. fail and open enquiry into th$ basinet^; it 
awes by the solemnity with which it should be carried. 09 ; 
it has txen experimentally proved to operate as a great pre. 
ventive of any heinous fault; and above all, gives an op. 
poctumty to the visitors to explain to the school at large, 
the nature of each offence, and to inculcate the belt lesion* 
of morality and religion. 

(£• What rewards are bestowed ? 

.A- At the weekly examination reward tickets to the 

teacher, if the progress of the class is satisfactory ; and to 

the two best boys, in each class. Honorary rewards of 

medals, or books, or clothes at the annual meeting, or an- 

*4 



noal o> quarterly examination ;. promotion 5 an additional 
merit ticket occasionally for any particular good conduct.*, 
The merit tickets may vary in value, two, three, four, ffore, 
•r six for a penny. Entering in a fund book the value of 
the merit tickets, and amount due, and allowing the children ^ 
te-Jtftve that amount in a manner* and at- a time it wifat 
be most useful to them ; giving, a little encouragement tot 
those who let their account in the fund book remain without 
^rawing it out for idle purposes. N » 

- Q. In building sohool. rooms, what allowance is generally 
made for reach ehUd?* . • .*« . - . 

A^ ; About six ojF»even«qua*e feet> but the larger the 
better. • / 

Q< In general are there «ost boys or girls attend ? 

A. In general the former, and therefore the school-room 
for .the girl* need not always be so large. 
* £» What other hints can be given respecting a schools 
room? ' • 

A* A barn is accounted a model of a school-room ; it 
only wantt windows ; the bottom of which should be about 
five feet from the floor • » for economy the roof may be 
without ceiling, walls lime- washed, no plastering, nor 
whatever can occasion an echo, 

Q. Can any general eatimate be given respecting the 
expence of building r 

A. No. It varies so much in different places. 
. Qj Does the fitting up cost much \ 

A. No, but little; a few forms and a ledge or desk 
against the wall along the sides, of the room are most 
convenient and ceconomical, and give the. most accom* > 
modatioo within the same space. 

/£, What are the principal, expenses in establishing #nd 
supporting a school ? 

^. The building or rent of a room, and the salary of the 
irastlr or mistress. i 

Q. Is the cost for books heavy ? 
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A. No. Under proper regulations, quite inconsU 
exable. 

(?, What are some of the principal mistakes made in' 
schools ? 

A. Imperfect instruction ; not apportioning the length 
of the lesson to the capacity and proficiency of the scho- 
lars ; allowing a single scholar to give out, or say the 
whole, or a greater part of the lesson (especially of 
short lessons), instead of dividing it into small portions* 
sq as to exercise the whole class in quick succession, and 
keep alive their attention ; not enforcing the due number 
of lessons ; the waste of time by the scholars, when they 
should be learning their lessons ; allowing the classes to 
sit down too often, which immediately produces inatten- 
tion ; beginning the lesson always with the head boy of 
the class, and going regularly through the whole; ne- . 
gleet ing to unite classes as often as their relative progress » 
will admit. 

Q. What other mistakes should also be guarded 
against ? 

A. Neglecting due degradation and promotion ; quick,; 
indistinct, and low reading ; neglecting the due marking 
of the teachers' books. 

Neglecting to teach the classes to move to and from their, 
teats in a regular manner, preserving their due distances, 
and taking their places in good order. 

Disregard to the general rules of the school, and dis- 
orderly conduct on the part of the scholars, attended with 
distressing, and deafening noise. 

The boy next to the reader not prompting him, if he* 
makes a mistake, till the teacher says, " Tell j" thereby 
preventing life and enetgy ; or on the contrary, too great 
eagerness and bawling together. 

Neglecting to teach the scholars to read' the pages,. 

B C 



ehaptera; contents of chapters, ftc» of a book, and to at- 
tend to the points and stops, ire and sometimes also, or* 
the other hand, permitting them to continue this practice 
for months after the class is perfect in them. 

In the correction of a mistake in spelling, naming more 
than the letter,, and in reading more than- the word mistaken* 

writing. 

. jg. What is the first process in learning to write ? 

A, To begin on the sand or on slates with the simplest 
letter, not quitting it till perfectly learnt ; then the next 
simplest, and soon through the whole alphabet. ^ . 

g. What does the scholar next proceed in I 

A. Having finished the alphabet by single letters* he 
writes the whole at once}, when those letters, in which he 
fails, ate giren him for his daily task*, tHi be can writ*, 
all of them well. 

g. What is the scholar next taught ? 

A. He is then advanced to write with paper, pen, an/i 
ink, on a copy book, the reward of his proficiency, 

g. How is this part of the instruction to be taught f 

Aj The scholar first writes those letters which are con- 
fined within the ruled lines, and then all those which fall 
below ; lastly, all which rise above them* till he is per- 
fect in these respective lessons. The paper is ruled ac 
cordingly, so that there may be no waste,, or It may besiili 
better te write without lines. 

g. When he ca,n write every letter well> to what is the 
scholar advanced f 

A* To joining hand. 

g. How is the scholar encouraged in his task ? 

A. His progress is all along marked by his rank on the 
writing bench ; a constant spirit of emulation is thereby 
7 



kept in action, **& in ptoicsency receives ita dot- re* 
ward (which k not a littk prustd) of pwwdeooe aftd 
honour. 

C J '• 

(J. Should any person be: allowed to jet a copy, or 
write a single word or letter in the copy-bode for the 

scholar? 

A. No. 

g. How then does the scholar manage with his copy- 
book r 

A. He has before him Immoveable copy either from, 
edpper-plare, or prepared by the master, or osher> or 
teacher, at leisure, oh a separate slip of paper, and 
ready for the whole schotor in tiiecessfon. And he it 
at once taught, by cutting a slip tf paper to the width of 
the lines of his copy, or other device of this tortj to rule 
his own paper, as before, his Partes, which a little practice 
id this way will toon enable him to do without such 
helps. 

£• What else should he b6 freight with respect to 
writing f- 

A. To make hisi own peri, arid do every thing for him- 
•df, under* the drrecfioB, not with the assistance, of the 
teacher. 

ARITHMETIC- 

. £. How soon is arithmetic begun ? 

A. As soon as a child enters (he. school*. 

»£. Jn what way $ 

A. By learning to count as far as ioq, backwards, and 
forwards, and afterwards to repeat the aruhmftical tables 
from the mouth of the teacher. ; 

Q t \ViUitsig^fy whether the child has leaf At hi* ah 
^a^$ when he ift;lLbus taught to cougt i 
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A* No. It is a relief from4iis daily task thus to get 
a irpali portion of numbers every morning or afternoon. 

g. How are what are termed the ' seven varieties' ir\ 
tignaes tken taught ? 

A. Begin by teaching the scholar to read and write 
any digit by itself, as 7 ; then any number of two places,, 
as 70 and 58 ; then of three places, or a half period, as 
400, and 506, and 320, and 637. 

£. Do these seven cases embrace every variety that 
can occur ? 

A. Yes, for every number, however long, is composed 
ef a successive repetition of half periods. 

Q. Is the scholar then first made perfect in these f 

A. Yes. In reading and writing units, tens, and hun- 
dreds,, or a single half period. 

Q. Is any thing now necessary to enable him to read the 
longest number ? 

A. No. Because it is only a succession of half periods. 

g. How is this contrived ? 

A. By dividing every long number into half periods of 
three places each, reading the right hand figure first, and 
periods of six places each, by alternate commas and semi- 
colons, placing i, 2, 3, 4, &c. dots respectively over the 
figures on the left of each successive semicolon ; thus to 
read : 

738079000480056700005984220070801 
make as follows : x < 

: : 

: : : 

73 ; 807,9005048,005 5670,000; 598, 4*20; 070, 801 

g. How are these divisions then read? 

A. Each by itself, as if it was a single half period for 
previous instruction. 

() . Can you repeat the numbers in this manner ? 

A. Seventy-three-*-eight hundred and seven — nine hun- 
dred — forty.eight— five — si* hundred and seventy— five 

6 
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hundred and ninety -eight — four hundred and twenty-* 
seventy— eight hundred and one. ' , 

2» What is the next process ? 

A. Pronouncing thousands for each comma, and millions 
for every dot, thus — seventy-three millions «f M. of M. 
ef M. of M. (or quintillions), eight hundred and seven 
thousand, nine hundred millions of M. of M. of M. (or 
quartillions), forty-eight thousand and five millions of 
M. of M. (or trillions) six hundred and seventy thousand 
millions of M. (or billions), five hundred and ninety. eight 
thousand four hundred and twenty millions, seventy thou- 
sand, eight hundred and one* 

Q. What is the advantage of this plan ? 
A. After this is perfectly learnt, the scholar can note 
' down any given number of figures. 

. Q. In proceeding to the four first or cardinal rules of 
arithmetic is the same principle observed ? ' 

A. Yes. The elementary parts should be perfectly 
learnt in classes, by short and easy lessons, repeated as 
often as necessary. 

(£. What should be done before the children learn to 
add, subtract, multiply, or divide? 

A. Care should be taken that every member of the class 
be able to say the addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division tables, respectively, in any and every way, 
without the smallest hesitation or mistake. 
- Q. How is the sum given out ? 

A. By dictation from the mouth of the teacher, and 
the whole class set it down without any copy before their 
eyes, and then read it ; and sometimes it is a practice for 
the boys in the class to give out the sums, by a half period 
each in turn. 

£. How is the sum worked ? 

A. The boys take a single step each by turns, correct- 
ing and taking places as usual. 
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g. When the sum Is finished, what is then done ? 

A. The teacher and assistant passing. behind the circle 
of their scholars inspect the slates, assign his due rank to 
each performer, and set the scholar, who does not write 
his sum down correctly and properly, to copy it from: one 
of the best examples till it is well done, 

Q. May not two or three classes be employed at eke 
;same time in the same arithmetical lessop ? 

A. Yes. 

g. How is this done ? 

A. A single voice only being uttered in succession, ami 
all the rest setting down the figure from the mouth of the 
successive speaker, and each teacher and assistant taking 
charge of their respective classes. 

Q. Are the same rules for classification in arithmetic to- 
be attended to? 

A. Yes; In beginning arithmetic, it is expedient tm 
form the -class or classes as> large as the numbers in the 
school will adkttit ;. also by uniting a superior to an inferior, 
class, the one will bring forward the other, and at the same 
time improve themselves still more than the others. 

JJ. What is the order in which the figures are first set 
down? 
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Jt Pasteboard is suspended iu the Girls School Room. 
Winchester, with the following Statement of 

Crimes to be punished* 

I. Telling lied* 

a. Deceit of any kind, 

3. Taking God'* name in vain. 

4* Using bad words. 

£• Stealing. 

6. Keeping any thing belonging to another, 

7. Talking or playing in church or at prayer* 
I. Absence from church. 

Faults to be punished, 

1. Talking or playing in school* 

2. Not mindicg their teachers. 

3. Coming to school with ditty hands, and face. 

4. Cowing to school without combing their hair* 
j. Staying from school without leave. 

f . Not being sorry for their faults. 

Merits to be rewarded* 

I. Attention at lessens. 
t. Attention at work • 

3. Beiog- civil to, and minding the teachers* 

4. Coming to school with clean hands* face, and hair*. 
§. Constant at school* 

£. Constant at church, 

7. Quietest and quickest at work. 

$, No mark on the black list for one month* 
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BRIEF SUMMARY 



FROM THI 



FOREGOING DIRECTIONS, 



mm 



[These Rules may be printed in a separate sheet j anct 
suspended in the school-room.] 

I. The fewer the beocbe*> seat*, or desks* the better* 
Leave a space for each class to occupy entirely to itself, and 
let the children who learn to write succeed each other, one 
etas* at a time* audi then vety few writaag.desks. will be re. 
paired. Let every class have a clear passage 1 to come out 
in order to say its lessocu 

If. Short, easy, continued, and perfect lessors. 

III. Let the teachers be selected from the higher chuses,. 
but the assistant teacher may be the best boy in each elass* 

IV- As the whole success of the system defends on a 
good selection of teachers, and on their doing their duty* 
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let the master (or mistress) be as little as possible or never 
sitting at his desk, but let him see that the teachers* and 
all their agents under them, are active, and well employed, 
and let him pay particular attention where his exertions will 
be most serviceable. As the teachers are good, bad, or in- 
different, so will the school be : as the master forms them, 
so will they form their pupils, 

V. A considerable addition will be gained to the number 
of lessons said in one hour, if they are learnt standing ; and 
if the children should appear fatigued, let them sit down, 
and copy or write something on their slates ; or, go intf 
the play-ground for a few minutes, 

*i ' 

VI. Let every thing be done to encourage, to excite 
emulation ; to prevent idleness by rinding employment for 
every moment of the time they are at school, and let not 
corporal punishment be inflicted, till all other means for 
correction have failed, and never but by order of the 
visitors* 

VII. Let there be invariably a weekly examination by 
the visitors and members of the committee* '' ' 

VIII. Let the Lord's prayer, the graces before and after 
meat, the ad and 3d collects of morniag and evening prayeiy 
a prayer, on entering and on leaving church, short prayers- 
to be used at home, the catechism, 8cc. be taught by dicta* 
tion from the teacher in very small portions at a time, and 
let the children be frequently exercised in the use of them ; 
and when perfect in all of these, the Religious Instruction 
may be followed by the Catechism broke into short Ques- 
tions and Answers, and the chief Truths of the Christian 
Religion may be learrrt by heart in very small portions, as 
well as a larger explanation of the CburCn GarecWsmV • 



IX. Let the books be used in the following order : — 
Monosyllabic Cards, called National School-book, No. i. 

first by previous spelling, (see Dr. Bell's Instructions, 6th 
edit, page 76. J then word by word. Do not quit these cards 
on any account till the class can read and write the whole 
easily, perfectly, and distinctly, and spell every word accu- 
rately ; the foundation being well laid, renders future pro- 
gress easy and pleasant. The words of more than on* 
syllable in the National School Book, No. 1, first sylla- 
bically," then word by word. 

National School-book, No. 2. The few first lessons to be 
repeated by pauses, or little rests of the voice, where the 
sense will admit, and then gradually by whole sentences, 
and lastly, in the usual way, paying proper attention to the 
stops, and to the sense and course of the narrative. 

Parables ") - „ . 

t^. . y of our Saviour. 

. Discourses j 

Sermon on the Mount. 

Miracles of our Saviour. 

Ostervald's Abridgement of the Bible. 

These books are to-be read pnly in the usual way, in 

small portions at first : the meaning of the words Wing 

asked, and a familiar explanation being given principally 

by meant of questions and answers. The whole of these 

books indeed should be broken into short questions and 

answers, the same as the Catechism Broke, &c. 

Testament. 

* Prayer Book. 

Bible. 

X. Be very particular about the marked book. Let it 
contain in a bknk page the teacher's Christian and sur- 
name, .the number of the class, the manner in which the class 
is reading the book, (whether syllabically, word by word, 
•r in the usual way) on what day the book wa& W^\\\ v*. 
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that manner, and whether iat or ad time, &c pt going 
through it; and let £pch Jessen and the day of the month 
be also accurately noted down with a pencil in the progrett 
through the book. 

XL Let clear* stead/, and 4!»tWt pronunciation be 
constantly observed. Let particular attention be paid to ' 
the stops ; and] if the children are asked occasionally, 
when one word it harder than another, whith is the hardest 
word in each lesson, and why it is so, it will considerably 
quicken their attentjpn. , i 

:■ • ' ■ • • • ; 

XII* Letquietaess f order r and regularity, btJiwariably 
preserved, particularly when the children enter and are dis- 
missed from the school. 

XIII. The fewer the classes the better. Egual fregren 
is the short rule for classification* 

XIV. Let nothing imperfectly known be ever passed 
over, and nothing already well known be dwelt upon. 

XV. Let the registers be accurately kept. The daily 
register for ascertaining individual progress will be a great 
stimulus to exertion. 

XVI. In spelling, take care that the children pause a 
double length of time between the syllables to what they 
do between the letters, and let only a single letter, be named 
when one pupil corrects any mistake of another. The pause 
between each letter is sometimes continued as long as you 
would be in counting four at first, till the proper distinctness 
is obtained. 

XVIL Ifjou find any difficulty in getting th* scholar 
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tospeak audibly, or to say or do any thing to be said or 
done, let the scholar so failing forfeit his place to all who 
can do these things, and he will soon regain his lost honour, 
And learn to be more correct • 

XVIII. Let every scholar be able io tell accurately the 
number of the page, and the book that he is reading* 

XIX. Mind these rules before you mend them. 

IsN B. Let the super in tendants of schools read with parti. 

cujar attention Dr. Bell's Instructions, 6th edit, chap, 

■ • *• F* ' ! J> on the mistakes commonly made in schools, j 
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